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This historical evidence makes it clear that the mutual antagonism of
the two Christian Hellenistic societies did not, in fact, prevent thirteenth-
century Western Christian scholars from acquiring from their Orthodox
Christian contemporaries any elements in Orthodox Christendom's cul-
tural heritage from Hellenism on which any thirteenth-century Western
Christian hearts were set.

'In the course of about 130 years, i.e. in the interval between the early
translations at Toledo in A.D. 1150 and the death of William of Moerbeke
in A.D. 1281, the knowledge of Aristotle's philosophy had passed in
[Western Christian] Europe from a phase of almost total darkness to one
of nearly perfect light ;'x

and, in this thorough, as well as rapid, Medieval Western Christian
intellectual conquest of Aristotelianism which culminated in William
of Moerbeke's labours at Corinth, the pacific conquistadores were not de-
terred by any psychological inhibitions from drawing upon a Byzantine
Greek as well as an Andalusian Arab storehouse of Hellenic culture.
How came it, then, that, when they were so eagerly pulling out the ori-
ginal Greek texts of Aristotle's works from thirteenth-century Byzantine
shelves, they were content to leave untouched the works of Ancient
Greek poetry, stacked there side by side with the Corpus Aristotelicum,
which were to be pulled out in their turn some two hundred years later
by fifteenth-century Italian Humanists with an eagerness as lively as the
thirteenth-century Western Schoolmen's passion for the philosophy of
Aristotle ?

Considering that, in the interval, the already bad relations between the
Franks and their living Greek contemporaries the Byzantines were
steadily deteriorating, we can only account for the subsequent awakening
of Western imaginations to an appreciation of the beauty of a dead
Ancient Greek poetry on the supposition that, in the course of those
intervening two centuries, some cultural tpanouissement in Prankish
souls in Northern and Central Italy had been attuning them to Ancient
Greek melodies to which the thirteenth-century Frankish Aristotelo-
maniacs had remained deaf when their ears had been opened to the
clicking Morse Code of an Aristotelian logic that had been equally inau-
dible to them till then; and, as soon as we find ourselves having to allow
for this unknown quantity, we can identify it, with some assurance, with a
familiar historical event. In Italy between Dante Alighieri's day (vivebat
A.D. 1265-1321) and Poggio Bracciolini's (vivebat A.D. 1380-1459), a
growing school of Humanists had been successfully "tuning in* to the
melodies of a dead Hellenic poetry in the Latin rendering into which the
original Greek cadences had been transposed by Virgil and the lesser
denizens of a Latin Muse's transported Parnassus. We can watch this
cultural process of recapturing an appreciation of Hellenic poetry in a
Latin dress in the act of accomplishment in the fourteenth-century
Italian soul of Petrarch (vivebat A.D. 1304-74). By the fifteenth century
the process was complete; and this long and arduous apprenticeship in a
Latin medium had elicited, in the souls of the fifteenth-century Italian
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